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fama continued favour extended to our 
journal]. by:the public; and at the 
same: time to meet the wants 
# of advertisers, without incon- 
venience, we intend to give next week a supple- 
ment of eight additional pages without charge; 
and we propose from time toe: time, as occasion 
demands, to, repeat; this step. The number of 
the classes: who: to be: represented, and’ 
gonsideredi in the- pages of the Builder, the 
increasixg- interest, y- for themselves, 
now taken by tlie public at large in those matters. 
whereof we more especially treat,—such as well- 
gress,, the elevation of the working classes, the 
vision: of decent dwellings: for the poor,—and- 
fhe extensive: works now going: on all: over the 
lave at times:made: the narrowness of 
our limits felt, and forced us to treat too briefly 
subjects well entitled to fall consideration. We 
lope. now, however, by an occasional supple- 
ment,, to meet all the. demands that. may be 
made upon our space; and-otherwise to increase 
the efficiency. of the journal. Without indulging- 
in. unseemly, self-congratulation, or speaking: ofi 
— endeavours, we may: take credit for regu-. 
y presenting to: our readers a mass of. con- 
densed information from all parts of the king- 
dom, which cannot be elsewhere found, and must 

prove. of the. greatest service to many.. 
In. our present number we. give,. in further 


. illustration of the New Hovszs or PariiamMEnt, 


at, Westminster,. a:view, plan, and section of a 
portion. of’ that immense: building: as yet. but 
little known to the- public, namely; S¢: Stephen’s 
Porch, with the approach to-8t. Stephen’s Hall, 
at the end: of Westminster Hall, both externally 
and internally one of the most effective parts of 
the structure.* The connection with Westminster 
Hall.is:marked'in:the plan, The. section shows 
the window in St. Stephen’s Porch as:seen from 
Westminster Hall, looking south::: on: the: right 
are the steps from the members’ private entrance, 
and on the left:a flight of stairs 20 feet wide, 
leading to St. Steplien’s Hall. Ascending the 
noble flight of steps from Westminster Hall to 
the Porch, the effect of the lofty arches is ex- 
ceedingly fine: the height. from the pavement of 
the Porch to. the crown of the vault is 65 feet. 

The great window; which is about 48 feet high 
in the: centre; and: 25 feet wide, will be filled 
with stained’ glass: before the: next meeting of 
Parliament :- the glass is now being executed in 
the establishment of Mr. Hardman. 

Looking externally, it will be seen in our 
view that: the small. turrets: next. the window 
contain: a. series of. sculptured figures; namely, 
that on the left, hand,, and. beginning at the tap, 
Edward TUL. Queem Philippa, St. George, and 
St. Andrew; and the turret’ on the right, 
Henry VII: Elizabetli-of York, St. Patrick, and 
St. Stephen. The fourcanopied niches forming 
the termination of: tlie galile contain statues of 
four monarchs during whose reign this and the 
adjoining buildings were erected, namely, William 
Rufus. with his face: towards. Westminster Hall, 
Edward: the: Confessor looking towards St. 
West, and Queen: Victoria looking to the Victoria 
Tower. The arms, the insigni 


names, form. the sculptured adornments of other | 


parts of the facade. 

The want of story, by the way, in the sculp- 
tured work adorning the Houses of Parliament 
always seems to us a subject for regret.: there is 
80' little to: find’ out. We would have had it 


* Ste pages 562 and 562, 





feet !: 
Between this tower and St: Stephen’s Porch 


offices and committee-rooms for the peers; which 
‘will. shut. out: from, view. the exterior of. the 
House.of Lords, now seen in Qld Palace-yard,, 
and.present a handsome fagade: to. the road, four 
stories in height, with:a clock-tower in the centre: 
120: feet from: the ground, Oriel windows, 
alte 
conies before them, will' give life and variety to 
this front. It will terminate almost in a, peint,. 
containing ‘a. staircase, next the approach. to: St. 


on the ground-floor), so as:not to interfere with: 
the lights. 

At the back of this: range of buildings, and 
extending-east, will be a large apartment, not 


to be called the Painted Chamber ; for tlie com- 
plete decoration of which, with pictures. in: 
fresco, Mr. Herbert, R.A. has. received a.come. 
mission, and. he is now, we believe, engaged: in: 
preparing: for the work. 

Hereafter it: will: be-subject of wonder that so 
vast’ a building: was: completed from one plan, 
and in so short a space of time as the West- 
minster. Palace has occupied. It will, never- 
theless, perhaps, be more interesting when. a. 
few centuries have played their tricks on. it. 
This. impression occurred. to us. strongly: a few 
days ago, when: we: happened. to find. ourselves, 
at. seven o’clock: in. the morning, thanks: to the 
peculiar arrangement of the Sunday trains on the 
Great Northern, in the Close at Peterborough, 
wandering round the majestic old’ cathedral there, 
and its interesting accompaniments, wliere the 
works. of one. resolute generation have. been. 
added. to, another—steps. in a progress—dis-. 
similar: and. yet, harmonious. To: a Norman 


fabric, massive and. grand, of the twelfth century, 


has. been appended: the ex western 
porch, without a precedent, of the thirteenth, 
with its quaint sculpture and crisp foliage; and 
under the lofty centre arch of this, the art of 
two centuries later displays. itself in.a.complete. 
though. miniature structure, wholly distinct. and. 
yet. pleasantly consecutive. 

In one part of the Close is. seen a Norman 
gateway’; in another; one of the Tudor: period, 
covered witli arms and badges; here, in the 
Cloister Court, is a doorway with a foliaged 
‘Semicircular arch beneath. the Pointed, the 


and there, terminating the buttresses. around) 
the Lady Chapel is a series: of large sitting 
figures; the work of: a later date. 

Tn these fine old. buildings—the massive liand: 
writing of past generations,—the constructors: 


thoughts: into the stone to reward the patient 
search of. thoughtful men. who:come after.. 

Standing: in the:cool clear light: of the early 
morning; amidst. gardens nicely kept, not a 
movement in the air; nor a living thing near, the: 
building: itself an embodiment of. stillness,— 
the stony stillness of seven centuries,—the 
effect of the scene was one not. easily forgotten,. 
and we thought with Coleridge,— 

‘¢ He prayeth best who loveth tiest.” 

In the parish church, miserably. spoilt. inside,, 
there is a large picture by Sir R. K. Porter, 
and in the market-place there is.a quaint little 
structure of the: seventeenth century deserving: 
‘a glance. 

Westminster has led us to Peterborough, 





but with the clergy it is usually the reverse. 


a range of buildings is being put up to contain! j 


ing-~with windows: in recesses, with bal: |. 


Stephen’s Hall (with which it will communicate to 


yet commenced, 45 feet long and 27 feet wide, ~ 


style of one period struggling with. the next; | 78° 


seem to have worked their earnest hearts and’! 8T©® 


etre spammy In order of 
from the to the cottage, Cheyrare i 
, and to the common and’ natural 
enjoyments: of life; and in such. edifices 
aks form a primary organ of expression: and: 
Large windows, like large are traits of 
beauty ; but the piers which cine them-must 
; and: a building, I am 
cannot wear a noble aspect if the pier; in-a-row 
of single windows: of the usual’ proportions, 
not twice the ing; nor can it with thaépre-. 
portion. of pier; if, by having: the wi 
crowds infos Inited longi; or ithe pase 
‘into:a limi ; or if the pi 
much: cut up. by wide dressings. The Gothic 
architecture is under another law’in respect of 
this: in it narrow pierage, or the breaking- 
almost one into another of the windows, isin 


the ruling ion of verticality ; but’ to: 
architecture: of antique: character and type, 
broad: surface is essential. Fenestral 
tive is doubtless as: valuable in one style asin 
another; but in the antique it is: thickset ar- 
ent, and amplitude of piers rather than-of 

“ye ows. that ponerse mre ame and I 

ieve it is utterly-impossible to realize 
ticle of Doric: grandeur if the. pier be of Tees 
proportion than that I have namedj and that a 
much greater would, in buildings intended‘ to 
realize the utmost of this quality, be necessary. 
Many an admired building, some even 
among: the most celebrated of Italy would, I be- 
lieve, be nobler if the width of pier were: in-- 
creased; and though much the 
order employed, or particular expression con-- 
templated, yet I consider that the pier should 
never; even where Corinthian e is aimed 
at, bear a less ion to the than 
that of three to two. In St. Paul’s-Cathedral’ 
the: piers, where a series or. tier of windows: 
occurs; are to tlie apertures as five or six to. two 
without any appearance of heaviness. 

This being the case, where a great amount of 
window light is required, some peculiar plan: of 
ment must be resorted’ to, as. grouping or 


é 


: f 


concentration ; and I think the plan (sometimes 
adopted) is a good one, to reduce the interme- 
diate piers of such windows to pillars: or arch- 
iers, with bases and caps, or imposts, and thus 
eave a -width of plain: wall a6 the: ox: 
tremities of the building: This treatment 21v33 
ter Tatitude in the placing of the wind 
as they need not be considered as one 
window, but may have their piers of or 
width, according to the space over which 
the light’ is required to be distributed’ witlin. 
birdie Ane: d and based, and united in 
composition wi e window, may indeed be of 
almost any width,—sufficiently wide to diffuse 
the light, or sufficiently narrow to secure sub- 
stantial masonry as flanking to the whole. 
I here. of the mere bringing, together 
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Few and wide windows certainly give most | that is seldom or never used in the day-time,—in mae with an eye to breadth and gradation ; 
repose and dignity, and are not only te best for | houses where the several rooms have each their| and to full power of light and shade such pro. 
the exterior, but for the interior also; for what-| specific destination. Less light is surely re- | jections are essential. architectural designer 


éver amount of light be introduced into a room, 
the fewer apertures it is conveyed through the 
better, whether we regard the physical comfort 
of the occupants or simplicity and beauty of 
effect. In apartments devoted to business of 
any kind, as offices, or to mechanical employ- 
ment, as workrooms, light concentrated as much 
as possible is gene the best; and it is 
always the best for reading-rooms and libraries, 
as well as for the studios of artists and archi- 
tects. And as to domestic apartments and 
sitting-rooms, without it, the objections of Lord 
Bacon to the houses of his day are sure to be 
felt in our own. We shall be unable to find a 
comfortable corner in them out of the light and 
heat in summer, or out of the cold in winter, 
besides losing the charm of a broad and simple 
distribution of light in the apartment. 

_ These remarks apply to all kinds of interiors 
and to all modes of lighting; for wherever there 
are many openi 


is littleness, confusion, and distraction. How 
superior would be St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, had 

~ ght been admitted entirely through the 
ome! 

And this way of meeting the difficulty has 
much to recommend it. One noble group of 
windows gives so much more scope for design— 
for the legitimate employment of its noblest 
element, the column, which may be made other 
use of in windows, and greater use of than 
hitherto. The column is in its proper place, 
supporting the lintel of a window, and there is 
no better division of a opening into 
several compartments than a column. The 
window so treated might be almost any width 
in mpeen to height, and form the back- 
ground of a complete colonnade in antis, 
supporting not merely a cornice or water-table, 
but the superincumbent wall within the plane of 
~which it is placed. For it is not the excessive 
‘width of windows that makes them offensive, it 
is their being undivided on the horizontal line, 
‘as. proved by the beauty of wide-mullioned 
“Gothic windows. Indeed, so used, the column 
is analogous to the Gothic mullion; and with 
the shaft employed in the Norman and Lom- 
bardic styles, as well as the Early English and 
Karly Decorated Gothic ere it passed into the 
mullion, it is identical ; and, like it, employed 
under a correct notion of fenestral construction 
and decoration, it would exhibit a true artistic 
someatien, securing indispensable use with much 


uty. 

With the proportion of window-light con- 
tended for by many, and set forth in several 
late designs as an indispensable requisite, and 
without some such means as here recommended 
for its management, there is an end of dignity 
in architecture. However susceptible of beauty 
the window may be, plain wall is quite as 
essential to a noble edifice in the antique style, 
nay, more so, for, as I remarked before, windows 
may be dispensed with altogether in some 
structures. Climate and other circumstances, 
as the destination of the building, must have 
influence ; but there are principles and laws of 
proportion which are of universal and unceasing 
obligation, and without obedience to which noble 
architecture cannot be had in any climate. The 
propertion of pier that would fail in dignity in 

taly must fail in dignity in England ; and there- 
iore if we have more or larger windows, generally 
‘speaking, than they have or had there, we must 
be content with a less noble if not a mean archi- 
tecture. 

But are not the requirements of climate mis- 
‘taken, I would ask? Is not a moderate propor- 
tion of window openings as suitable for a cold 
climate as for a warm one, although for a dif- 
ferent reason? If not, we ought to have double 
houses, with one-half for summer and the other 
for winter occupation; because even in hyper- 
borean climates we sometimes have oppressivel 
hot weather of several weeks’ continuance. 
think the same mode of building which con- 
tributes to coolness in Italy contributes also to 
warmth in England,—certainly to the very de- 
sirable appearance of comfort. The quantum 
of light, too, that would in general cases be in- 
sufficient, may be abundant for an apartment 


, breadth of chiaro-scuro, the | 
soul of architectural effect, is sacrificed ; and all | 


quired for a ball-room than for a breakfast or 
morning room. Nor is any extraordinary d 
of light required for mere grawing-rooms, where 
conversation is the only employment engaged in. 
A friend of the writer es the observation 
that ladies whose charms show best by candle- 
ight do not care to seat themselves near a 
window unless it be with their back to it, but 
rather manceuvre for some more obscure position. 
Beyond a certain point cheerfulness is not in- 
creased in an apartment in proportion to increase 
of light, and a moderately lighted room may be 
far more cheerful than one which is the con- 
trary, cheerfulness depending so much upon 
ensemble. 1 must differ on the subject of fenes- 
tration from Mr. Cockerell, when he says that 
the fronts of houses in narrow streets might be 
nearly all window. It is in such situations, I 
consider, that an immoderate boris of 
window surface becomes particularly objectiona- 
ble, because owing to little distance between the 
houses, the inmates would be fully —— to 
the observance of their seam neighbours ; 
domestic privacy would be broken in upon, and 
from less obstruction being presented to noise, 
quiet also. 

The rule given by some writers for deter- 
rege Be quantity of window-opening required 
for well lighting a room is absurd, inasmuch as 
they take no account of a variety of circum- 
stances that must influence the result,—as, for 
instance, situation and aspect; whether the 
window face towards the open country or else a 
spacious square in town, or towards a compara- 
tively narrow street ; and whether the aspect be 
north orsouth. Something depends on the posi- 
tion of windows as regards the room, that is, 
oro they are on the shorter or longer sides 
of it. 

Not only is a certain width of pier necessary, 
but a certain proportion of space between each 
tier of windows, crowded fenestration in a ver- 
tical direction being as fatal to repose and noble- 
ness, as it is in a horizontal one ; and I think if 
we occupied such space by thickness of floor and 
| ceiling as would prevent transmission of sound 
| from story to story, and serve other necessary 
purposes, as ventilation, &c. it would go far 
| towards a sufficient separation of the windows in 
a vertical line. The proportion of these dividin 
spaces to each other, as well as the relation o 
window heights, should also be an object of some 
attention. 

And not only superficial quantity of wall is, 
requisite, but thickness of it expressed by depth 
of reveals, which should be instrumental in 
giving power or beauty to the composition. The | 
grouping of windows, it should be observed, or | 
otherwise collecting things of a kind into one 
place, does not of itself produce breadth. Breadth 
is unity of effect, where no part obtrudes and 
disturbs, but all is swallowed up in one grand 
result, One broad equal mass of light on a flat 
wall, with one broad equal mass of shade, is not 
breadth either in architecture or painting ; it is 
only oor teeth oe If such were ail 
the provision requisite for light and shade, 

—_ and indeed architecture, could give it 
; local colour. The power and beauty of light 
and shade consist in prentica to which agen 
erroneously spoken of by some writers as a dis- 
tinct quality, mainly contributes, and this depth 
we are to get by the relative disposition of the 
necessary planes and masses of a building, by 
the projection and recession of the parts. 

For the means of producing this quality, 
however, we are not to look alone to depth of 
window recesses, or to their architrave jambs 
and cornices, however varied in size and pro- 
jection: porches, porticoes, and other of the 
greater projections and recesses should be ar- 

* The perfection of this quality is only obtained on cylindrical 
and spherical surfaces. On such forms there is one mass of light 
and one mass of shade harmoniously blending, and producing 
light, half light, shadow, and reflection. and yielding the finest pes- 


sible gradation, and highest beauty of chiaro-scuro. Hence the 
beauty of the column, and the #-thetic superiority of stylar over 




















beautifully developed ; but as the cylindrical surface must receive 
a plane of rays at the same angle, it is inferior in this quality tothe 
spherical, in which it is more concentrated. It ison the dome that 
breadth of light and shade may be covsidered as perfectly illus- 


so infinitely varied. When the sun is above the hor‘zon, a high 








should know the general principles of composi- 
tion and chiaro-scuro, that he may embody them 
as far as practicable in architecture. As ina 
icture so in a building, there should be no two 
fights or shadows of equal importance; and 
therefore to make ese for unequal shadows 
and lights should be an aim of the architect in 
the distribution of the masses and planes of his 
edifice.* - §.H. 








THE ANCIENT ARMOURIN THE TOWER 
AND PROPOSED NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Tue Select Rasy et oo _ uire Sms the 
management of the Natio: e ing in 
their report recommended that alin: waneticns of 
combining the various artistic and archeological 
collections in the British Museum with the 
National Gallery, be referred to a Royal Con- 
mission, and there being greet probability that 
Government will adopt that report, and that 
such commission will speedily issue,t I beg to 
recall your attention to my suggestion respecting 
the removal of the collection of ancient armour 
in the Tower of London to the building in 
contemplation. 

Having already sufficiently exposed the utter 
want of judgment, taste, and discretion displayed 
by the ache or persons to whom the conserva- 
tion and improvement of that valuable collection 
have been unfortunately entrusted, I will, not- 
withstanding several other flagrant instances 
which have recently come to my knowledge, con- 
fine myself on this occasion to pointing out, 
through the medium of your columns, the 
arrangement which, in my humble opinion, would 
be most beneficial to art and to archeology, 
should such removal be decided upon. I should 
be exceedingly sorry to see the old Tower of 
London stripped of all relics of the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance” of ancient warfare, 
and therefore suggest,—1. That such removal 
should not be a wholesale one; but that com- 
naa persons should be employed to select 

om the Tower Armoury the choicest and 
most, instructive specimens of ancient armour 
and weapons (with the exception of fire-arms) 
for chronological arrangement, in such portion 
of the new National Gallery as might be allotted 
to that class of antiquities, leaving in the Tower 
all duplicates and inferior or ordi suits, 
weapons, and articles of local interest,t which 
would of themselves form an exhibition suffi- 
ciently attractive to mere holiday visitors, and 
characteristically decorative of the walls of that 
venerable fortress. 2. That as specially con- 
nected with the Ordnance Office, an equally 
choice collection should be made of all the fire- 


‘arms and pieces of artillery, from the earliest 


specimen of the hand-gun, or cannon, to the 
latest improvement of the rifle or the howitzer ; 
and that such collection, also chronologically 
arranged, and with a printed description attached 
© each object, should Tania at ie Tower, 
illustrating the progress of the art o ery 
from its first mel to the present is eee 
in turn the new National Gallery should 
only receive from the Tower an dap Bhites of 
the more ornamental specimens of that particular 
arm which may at present exist in it. By this 
* division of the spoil,” the general public, the 
antiquary, the painter, the scalptor, or the 
student of ancient milit costume for any 
purpose, would find ample and magnificent 
materials for copy or examination in an accessible 
and agreeable situation, while the working gun- 
smith or curious inquirer into the mechanical 
construction of the old “crakkys of war,” 
having a special object in view, would be amply 
compensated for the trouble of a journey throug’ 
the Minories, or a struggle down Thames-street, 
by the inspection of the most complete series of 
fire-arms that could be got together in this 
country. From time to time, as occasion might 
resent itself, the collection at the New National 
ery would of course increase its store of 


astylar or buttressed edifices. On the column this effect isvery| match and wheel locks, and there could be no 


pases" 





* To be continued. 
+ Vide an excellent article on the subject in the Times of 


trated. On no other feature are the angl:s of incidence of the rays | Wedne-day, Aug. 24, 1853 


t Such as the heading axes, collar of torture, cravat, thumb- 


light, the highest possible, must always be received on some point | screws, b'lboas, &c, &c. Nor would I for worlds in‘erfere with “ the 
of its surface. eque:trian figure of Queen Elizabeth ” or“ the Nurman crusader. 
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objection to send to the Tower any piece of 
armour that might hereafter tur up of which 
the national collection possessed a satisfactory 
imen. But the great point which would be 
obtained by such an arrangement would be the 
bere ae of the — capricious and in- 
judicious management by mere ez officioguardians 
if a truly valuable and splendid collection, and 
the insurance to the public of competent and 
responsible directors, who would be generally 
acknowl as authorities and could be applis 


to for particular information. 








SOUTHERN ITALY AND NAPLES.* 


Tas lo ee nek has mo weet 
appeared; and now the “ tour” can be made 
with “Murray” all the wi . Only those who 
have proceeded beyond Albano can tell how 
bereaved the traveller has hitherto felt at there 

arting company with his faithful companion ; 
for southward, till the appearance of this book, 
all has depended on precarious information and 

ide-books published in foreign states. The 
delity and intelligence with which the /a¢¢er are 
compiled, need no comment. Mr. Blewitt in 
the present work has avoided, with admirable 
tact and judgment, all irritating topics, both 
political and religious, and has given to the 
travelling world exactly what the title indi- 
cates. Still we are not without drawing at 
times some very different pictures to his, 
although his descriptions are careful and 
accurate. We think, for instance, that while 
he describes most of the churches in Naples, with 
their monuments, the traveller will be disap- 
pointed, because he has omitted to say that many 
of them are placed in the dirty streets of the old 
town, and are a and that the monuments 
arein decay. The book commences with a store 
of information useful to the traveller, including 
a concise essay on ancient architecture and art ; 
and we are soon ez route. We cannot but pro- 
test, however, against the bit of information on 
posting, that “the number of persons in the 
vehicle in every case decides the number of 
horses ;” for in our own, under the plea of there 

ing been some rain, we were plundered fear- 
fully, post after post. It may be true, as Mr. 
Blewitt says, that their infractions are “ punish- 
able by law ;” but who can fancy an English 
traveller waiting at a Neapolitan post station,— 
Fondi, for instance,—for legal redress! We 
could not wish our worst enemy so terrible a 
calamity. By the way, the measurements of 
distance and the acreage in the description of 
the Pontine \econken i not correspond, and 
leave a vague notion of their extent on the 
reader’s mind. Arrived at Naples, the “ Hand- 
book” omits nothing; but it has, perhaps, a 
slightly too kind leaning. The Villa Reale is 
intended to be described with sober integrity ; 
but it is still too favourably mentioned. if we 
represent it to ourselves as covering about the 
space of the northern avenue of St. James’s-park 
from the Duke of York’s Column to about 
half ey Bp Constitution-hill, and without its 
fine timber, we have a fair idea of the extent of 
this only park or promenade in Naples. At the 
same time that its fine situation must be ad- 
mitted, it should be remembered that the trees 
are but shrubby, close enough for shade, but not 
very striking in appearance. The higher 


antiqui 
thein ich materials to adorn or build Christian 
temples ;- and also a stern rebuke for the ill use 
made of them, The Hand-book says, “The 


side aisles, separated by pilasters, to which are 
affixed the ancient columns which were taken 


have been ruthlessly plundered of accustomed to pass.the greater porti 
ian the open air. As all the principal houses are on one 


of Naples, was gen 


manner in which ‘the noblest monuments of | exchitesture, in short, is entirely that of a people 


ion of their day in 


lan, we shall avoid repetition ‘fi our notices of the 
fferent buildings, by giving in this place a brief 


no. : ‘ description of the arrangement of an interior, which 
interior (the cathedral in which the chapel of an P edeAyje at thawhele: The 


S. Gennaro is) consists of a nave and two of the larger houses, like that of the m 


ound-floor 


erally occupied by shops, which 
are proved by numerous inscriptions to have been an 


from the temples above mentioned : until lately important source of profit to the owner; and we have 
they were imcrusted with stucco, with the! , curious illustration of the commercial character of 


strange idea of concealing 
art.’ The fact is that these columns, stolen 


from many sources, are of various diameters (nd 
lengths, and that they are placed against the 
pilasters with a total disregard of the rules of 
art, a thicker column on a thinner, because the 
length suited, and the eye is coaxed into the 
deception by a vulgar and coarsely-executed 
capital and base of soft white marble. It is 
impossible, however, for any author of a 
hand-book to comment on he describes if 
he desire to keep his itinerary in reasonable 
limits. 

The Campo Santo, with the burial in_piis, 

is freely described in its notorious and dis- 
gusting details; but we must, with all their 
aults, acquit the people of part of what Mr. 
Blewitt says,—namely, “that the bodies are 
brought by their relatives, or by the hospital 
servants.” This is not so, as the funeral pro- 
cession terminates at the church. So far the body 
is accompanied by friends, and at the termination 
of the religious service it is left: in the evening 
it is removed by officials to the cemetery. 
All this is now passing away, and the French 
and English systems of burial are prevailing. 
The Campo Santo Nuovo is fast rivalling Pére 
la Chaise, and our best cemeteries: it is out of 
the town, and an allotted space is assigned to 
each parish and confraternita, on which are 
nore a chapel, mausoleums, and sarchopagi, 
or graves dug, according as caprice or affection 
may desire. The architect development on 
the whole is tolerably satisfactory and pleasing, 
although, of course, a Cockney taste will here 
and there prevail. It is to be regretted that 
such inferior and perishable materials are used 
in the erections as are seen there. We enter 
into these details because this pleasing improve- 
ment in Naples is rather coldly dismissed m the 
book before us. The excursions from Naples 
are well described, and may be safely depended 
on, so that the tourist now has a familiar friend 
where hitherto such has been most wanted. 
Where the wonders of nature display themselves 
in various and astonishing forms, it is safe to 
encourage aii tourists to an effort ; but, proba- 
bly, some will be led to deny what is said of the 
expedition to Pestum,—* This interesting ex- 
cursion is calculated to afford the highest grati- 
fication to every class of travellers.” To the 
intellectual, the archeologist, and the lover of 
ancient history and art, there is no more grati- 
fying expedition; but on the part of the mere 
pleasure-seeker, we doubt if the expense and 
troublesomeness of the journey would not lead 
to unworthy comments on these most interest- 
ing ruins. 

‘he account of Pompeii is very full and 
valuable. A portion of the author’s introduc- 
tory remarks, on Domestic Architecture as exem- 
plified there, will interest our readers, and serve 


ing all relics of profane the city-in the fact that some of the richest mansions 


had ‘their private shops communicating with the 
interior, in which the proprietor evidently sold the 
agricultural produce of his farms. These shops were 
always open to the streets, like those we see in the 
older quarters of Italian towns at the present day. 
Where there were no shops, the external walls of the 
ground-floor were always blank, stuccoed, and painted, 
often with the brightest. colours. The upper floor 
alone had windows, and very few houses had a third 
floor. The internal arrangement varied of course 
according to the rank and circumstances of the 
occupant, but, as a general rule, all houses of the first 
and second class may be said to have been divided into 
two parts, in accordance with the constitution of 
ancient Rome and the double life of her citizens,— 
the first being public, :md the second private. 1. 
The public part, being intended for the reception ef 
the clients of a patrician, comprised several suites. of ~ 
apartments, On the side next the street there was:._ 
generally an open space called the area, surrounded 
either wholly or in part by a portico. Within this . 
portico was the porch, or pro¢hyrum, and the vestibule,. 
containing one or more rooms used as waiting-rooms: . 
or as the porter’s lodge. The vestibule opened on 
the hall, or a¢rium, the principal apartment of this. . 
division, where the proprietor gave audience to his. . 
clients. It was always a large room, covered with a 
flat roof open in the centre, and with a cistern called: 
the impluvium in the floor to catch the rain whieb 
descended through the aperture. The walls aad 
roof were often decorated with great splendour, and 
the pavement was always of marble or mosaics. 
Beyond this there was occasionally a ‘small court, or 
cavedium ; but as it is ae wanting, the cave- 
dium and the atrium have supposed by some to 
be identical. Open to the atrium was a chamber 
called the ¢ablinum, supposed to have been a deposi- 
tory for family records and public documents, and im 
some of the larger houses to have served also as‘ a 
dining-room. At the sides were smaller apartments: 
called ale, and frequently rooms for the reception of — 
strangers, called hospitia. 2. The communication. 
between the public part and the private was effected’ 
by corridors or passages called fawces, and sometimes -- 
by the tablinum also. On entering the private divi-- 
sion there was a spacious court called the peristyle,.. 
entirely open to the air in the middle, but surrounded’ 
by a covered colonnade supported by columns, which 
answered the double purpose of a passage between 
the different apartments, and of asheltered promenade - 
in wet weather. The centre of the floor was usually 
a garden of shrubs and flowers, decorated with statues 
and fountains. One of the rooms entered from the 
peristyle was the dining room, or éricliniwm, so called 
from the broad seats which projected from the wall 
and surrounded the table on three sides and enabled 
the luxurious Romans to recline on couches at their 
meals. The wealth and magnificence of the owner 
was generally lavished on the decorations and furni- 
ture of this apartment, although it was never very 
spacious, the largest yet discovered being only 20, 
feet square. Next were the sitting-rooms, or @cz 
noble saloons supported by columns and frequently 
opening on the garden. In these the ladies of the 
Pompeian families passed their time, and therefore we 


need not add that they were richly decorated. An- 
other large room was the parlour, or exedra, supposed 
to be a reception-room for the visitors of the family. 


pen and places above Naples are indeed | as an example of his style :— 


, and none more so than the church . . +: 
. : “If the eruption which overwhelmed Pompeii had 
anil Sppurtenances of S. Martino, its marbles, not been preceded by two destructive idtigkakile, we < aaa 
orks of art and decorations, and above all, the | should have found it a more perfect example of a The library, or Jib/iotheca, was generally a smalb 
view from the Belvedere of the cloisters. This | Roman city of the third class. But these iatthddabes apartment, as little space was required for the papyrus. 
tter is never to be forgotten ; but, alas! we| must have effected almost as extensive changes in its rolls. The picture-gallery, or pinacotheca, also 
at say one thing that Mr. Blewitt had not | external features as those which were produced in the opened on the peristyle. The baths were area 
e hard-heartedness to print at the end of his | London of the middle ages by the Great Fire. Hence oe angle, as was also the /ararium, ye whi m4 
most inviting description; namely, that ladies | we find in every quarter of the city marks of hasty ouschold gods. The bed-rooms, or cubieu/a, whie 
are not admitted. This should be remembered : | renovation and repair, generally with the commonest | ¥°T¢ extremely small and inconvenient, were hasny- 
It is a toilsome journey up; and for ladies to be | materials. Hence it is that so many of the larger together in two divisions: the first — wee 
left outside to the care of the valet de place | buildings exhibit a monotonous uniformity, that there a ae men, called the agp ways a The 
and the Swiss soldiers, is not altogether agree-| ate so few of an archaic character, and that the deco- rated from that of the pele as > ae : 
able. The description of St. Gennaro (the St. | "tions retain so much brightness of colour. The gysacamitte, of fre ae Aicnmey raheast 
Scars of La Morgen sd the Osan fa, ons i fo chron, onal nd |aman eden r  e t 
sington) is as complete as the most curious ete Pon wivaet the Wecls hina od in eee others, as in the house of Sallust, the female apart- 
tourist could desire, not even omitting, and | Wmeersan es Te cc det le A sr bP POT occupy a distinct quarter of the mansion, called 


vi ry and ep ie pv “lige eterna, oars fen wo fi ere no png my ray 
on.” The archeologist and architect |, otico. and that may be more a riately described |t@ the harem of the East. It had there its separate 
hives Pett ha k pprors Y gh egy lle i istyle, and triclinium, a separate 
wim, Rowever, have some remark on the/as an ornamental doorway. Even the villa of|°°Urt, portico, peristy , nese, 


* “Hand-book for Travell - Diomedes has no better entrance than a mere porch ” 
Octavian Bleette ie se ne Soiree: kc, By formed by a column on each side, The domestic , 820¥ a flower-garden and fountain in the centre of 


























explain the reason 

been preserved. 

‘wes usually planted with shrabe end flowers, decorated 
with fountams and’ statues, and sometimes furnished 
with a summer-house, containing a stone triclinium, 
a table, and a fountain, and covered with a trellis for 
vines or creeping plants. None of the houses have 
any vestige of a chimney, although coals have been 
found in apartments both of Pompeii and Hercula- 
meum: we oe eae however, that the stoves 
‘were generally h with wood or charcoal, and were 





separate quarter of thecity, or whether Pompeii was 
oes free from any pauper population. Stables and 
4 are also wanting, even in the larger man- 
sions and villas, the only apartments at all approach- 
itig ‘to the character of stables being three or four 
i and a small 
-chamber in the baker’s house in which were found the 
bones of an ‘ass, which was used, as we know, from a 
bas-relief, to work his corn-mill. Even the inns form 
no exception to this remark, for the skeletons of horses 
which were found in them were lying in the yards, | 
and not in any apartment to which the term stable 
could be applied. Another deficiency is the absence: 
-of anything in the nature of a hospital, although the 
instruments in the Museum prove that surgery had 
attained a high degree of perfection in the city : this 
— ‘evidence confirms the impression that the 
rings of humanity were little cared for until 
Christianity hed taught mankind that mercy is in- 
separable from civilization.” 

_ We do not hesitate, after'a careful examina-. 
tion of the details of this Hand-book, to recom- 
mend it ‘to all travellers as a safe and sound 
guide to the southern part of the Italian penin- 
sula : it is-creditable alike to Mr. Blewitt’s taste, 
his learning, and his industry. 








ARRANGEMENT OF FIRE-PLACES— 
CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 


As the Act of Parliament for the prevention 
“of smoke is being extended to the metropolis, 


‘dwellings, it behoves all those who feel inter- 
-ested in the matter, to devise some method by 
which even the smoke from our house grates 
may be at least lessened in quantity, if not en- 
tirely removed. 
mo een we ne a few po since 
an octavo pamphlet, consisting of afew t 
printed for private circulation m 1818, onuitled, 
‘On the Cause, Cure, and Prevention of smoky 
‘Chinmeys, in new and old Buildings, Ships, &. : 
by J. Gregson, Surveyor;” and as I found that 
it was devoted to the object comprised in the 
Act of Parliament above referred to, I made the 
following extracts, hoping that you will consider 





them worthy of the attention of your readers, 
and of fire- manufacturers. Perhaps some 
ED stag elder correspondents and readers could 

rm us how these grates acted, and perhaps 
state the reason of their want of success or their | 


Having lately seen the inciple in use for 
boiler fires, I am inclined rooectionlis) trae 
sider it would answer if carried out ing to | 


the illustration annexed, which has also been | 
taken from Mr. Gregson’s work, and if others | 





Hastings.—Tenders have been received for the 


1 — ing plate E, and con-' 
“i! ihe aaatees R, t eeeeister I 3: 


by the action of the lever G: it is then 
more than a common grate: ‘thi 
be made to cool the room at pleasure, or 


a saving of 25 per cent. in wear and tear and in 
fuel are fully demonstrated.” “Caveat entered 
me 

It is also recommenied ‘to place a ipe from 
the ceiling of ‘the room into ‘the side of the 


chimney of an room, ‘a8 an‘efficient means 
of veutibition ;-4 is in 1618! 









REFERENCE. 


A. Chimney. 

. The only aperture into it. 

Descending flue. 

. Back of fire-grate, with an aperture at the 
bottom, the width of the grate and about 14 
inch deep. 

A sliding plate or contractor. 

A common register. 

A lever attached to E for opening F. 
A door to take out ashes, dust, &c. 

A coal-box under the grate L. 

Fire-grate with solid bottom. 

N. Apertures for the smoke to pass into C. 

: ie at side of opening for admission of 

air. 
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Ounipus Rartway.—The Paris Moniteur stetes 
that the Minister of Public Works has just authorised 
the trial at Paris of a new system of railway, destined 
to receive omnibuses drawn by horses. The experi- 
ment will be tried between the Place de la Concorde 
and the Barriere de Passy, by the Cours la Reine and 
the Quai de Billy. The price of places in these new 
omnibuses will be 15 centimes inside, and 10 centimes 


to ' outside. The rails, as in the omnibus tracks at New 


York-and elsewhere in the United States of America, 
will be formed so as not to interfere with cross traffic. 


4 
H 





jmutilations and decay he 
| statues, as well as to show the possibility of 


‘restoring or iri 
Woroster-—The 
| street has been re-opened, after 
| siderable 

} been stam ‘ 
' the windows frosted, and the pillars supportmg 
‘| the galleries bronzed. has been 
decorated, its arcade work, with medallion and 


}church, two schools, some 
Vhospital, to be erected in this town by Lord 
| Ward. The hospital is much needed. 











erection of the yor Fishermen’s Church, 
to be built near the Wall. The estimate of 
the surveyor (Mr. W. J.'Gant) was 560/.; and 
the followmg tenders were sent in :—Winter 
and Son, 749/.; James Sinden, 591/.15s.; John 
Howell, 585/.5s.; Knight and Pattenden, 568/,; 
Charles Young, 534/.; Pickerden and G. C. 
Jones, 529/.; James i 4977. The 

tender was that . Pickerden 


is to be built of Kentish rag (blue stone), in 
i rag Sule i 


irregular courses, with 
i slated roof. The length of the building willrun 


east and west, and on either side will be four 


lancet windows, while at. each end will be a 
| three-light window, the latter glazed'with Hart- 
}ley’s: patent 
seats 


ornamented diamond oy The 
will accommodate :about 290. The 
yer of the roof will be: open, with stained 

Welis.—The restorations.m the interior of the 


|| cathedral are drawimg to a close, but nothing 


has been done“towards the repair or restoration 
of the sculptures in the west. front .and north- 
west tower. Many of the larger statues are in 
a ee ee 
attending the services 0 
oe Soburch ‘ete sngiaen near the west 
front or Se oa see soe - 

, as our ers may remember, ‘one e 
legest figures King Rdward the Elder) fell 


{from its niche = e spot where the sheriff's 
ycoach had been-standing a few minutes before, 
‘} waiting for her Majesty's 

were attending Divine service in ‘the church. 


judges of assize, who 
by Mr. Richard- 


: omit po mre been restored | 
json, of London, at the expenseof Mr. J. H. 
Markland, 


of Bath; and the effect of this resto- 
ration has been to make more manifest the 
of many of the other 
them. 
esleyan ¢ in Pump- 
ergoing con- 
airsand alterations. ‘The seats have 
and varnished, the walls coloured, 


The east wall 


scroll mouldings, being coloured and gilt. 
.—Plans have yr eg we Un- 
by a London for a new 


uses, and a 


derstan 


Chippenham.—A new district. church is about 


|to be erected in the immediate neighbourhood 
| of the Chippenham railway station, in the parish 


of Li Burrell, and approximating to the 
town of © i . it > to contain 800 
sittings, two-thirds free. ‘The cost of erection 


is estimated at. 4,000/. exclusive of site. 


Cirencester Church.—One of the ape ead or 


| pendagesto this ancient fabric, known as 
) saiiee. is now removed, and the chapel dedicated 


to the Holy Trinity, built on to and parallel with 
the north aisle, made part of the body of the 
charch. The light penrae veyed support 
the arches that se the: chapel from the 
aisle are connected by a stone screen, compose 
of slender shafts and surmounted by Gothic 
tracery, originally erected to mark the division 
of the principal and subordinate parts of the 
edifice. This screen has been latterly obscured 
by projection of a wooden incumbrance now 
taken away. The stone floor of the chapel, 
which is inlaid with some ancient and curious 
brasses, has been taken up, and ‘the area 


boarded. and filled with carved.o sittings ngs. 
Forest of Dean.—On 12th alt, the B - of 
Gloucester and Bristol consecrated a chapel of 
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ease at Tutshill, in the sag ne of Tidenham. 
The chapel is built from the designs of Mr. H.. 
Woodyer, of Guildford. The chancel was 
erected as a memorial to the Rev. H. Scuda- 
more Burr, by his family, and the stained windows 
in the chancel, executed by Mr. Wailes, were 
given as memorials by his friends and pa- 
rishioners. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Horsmonden, Kent.—Some schools erected 
here, in memory of Mrs. Henry Morland, by 
her = ews, Sir John Jas. Smith, bart. and the 
Rev. W. M. S. Marriott, under the direction of 
Mr. W. Milford Teulon, architect, were opened 
on 30th ult. They are to accommodate 120 
children, boys and e. Messrs. Kemp, of 
Goodhurst, were the builders. 

Hythe—The Treasury have sanctioned the 
sale of some corporate land here for raising 
funds to erect daths, and carry out other sani- 
tary improvements in thetown. The Govern- 
ment itself havi aes ‘20D acres: 
of the corporation land, it is intended to make 


town-hall is to be of brick, with stone dressings. 
The front to the High-street .a face of 
90 feet 4 inches, and contains on the ground- 
floor an entrance-hall 20 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 


2 inches, under a stone portico; a 
lobby dfrom the extrance-hall by a glass 
ery feet 6 inches ‘by 16 feet 4 inches, 
ings, &c. A for ‘the -additional accom- 
modation of guns round the two 


gallery or orchestra occupies the remaming 
Riceics ee wepdingooes aiaibanaee 
; Too: room for 
to the Literary Institution, pon mgs’ ‘Betk, 
i ’ consulting-room, i ce. 
The last is kept distinct from the therpartions 
of ithe building. ‘On the ‘first-floor is a large 
ante-+room, from which is approached the galleries 
35 ‘fest 6 inches by 16 feet; library of 
Institution, 23 feet by 14 feet; h mem- 
‘bers’ reading-room, 29 feet 6 inches by 17 feet ; 





Hythe the depét forthe Minie rifle ball prac- : ; 

tice. ‘The necessary ‘buildings are now bei ‘female singers retiring-room; and si -room 

—_ a. ope Be ee of pa ve di + 

shire Advertiser says, im reference to a recent pro- beck of eT ae can ie eae soa 
‘Smithfield (er Smithy) lane, on ‘the Stone-roai, 


ject, —“ Much has been_said in the town council 
conce a new market-house, of its probable 


cost, &c.; but the leading feature, she advertis-| °Y 


ing for plans, &c. seems to be forgotten.” Tf, he 
ale “we are to have a new market-house, 
with a town-hall overit, surely the same build- 
ing might be so constructed as to answer the 
purpose of a banqueting-room, with modern 
Improvements and conveniences. A premium 
should therefore be offered for the best and 
— best plans, to induce architects to furnish 
em.” 

Dudley.—The Local Board of Health here is 
preparing for action. Various committees have 
a es Lae r of —— has 

n appointed. i report the inspector, 
Mr. J. Castes, says,—“ As a general remark, I 
may state that the entire portion of the town 
occupied by the labouring classes is in a most 
unhealthy condition, and more particularly the 
a of the Irish poor. Numberless appli- 
cations have been e to me for the removal 
of a cea sare sew gags ee a 
until a sys of drainage 
established. These consist of stagnant water 
in cellars, which refill as rapidly as they are 
eat out. Several.of these nuisances are in 

€ upper part of Wolverhampton-street, one in 
Tower-street, and many in the Dock. There 
are, however, a great number of nuisances— 
such as piggeries, heaps of filth, ordure, and 
refuse of every description—accumulated in 
open courtyards, that are capable of immediate 
removal, and should be at once attended to. 

++ « + In almost every instance, the 
residents expressed an earnest wish to be freed 
from these impurities, and a willingness to co- 
operate (as far as their poverty would permit 
in their removal. Great difficulty is experience 
M procuring parties to take away the soil, 
ashes, and refuse, from the fact that there are 
‘no places provided upon which it can be de- 
posited.” 

Devonport.— Some extensive Government 
works have been commenced in this neighbour- 
hood. Within the town itself, on what was 
formerly the site of Ligurier and Picquet 
P the ‘contractor, Mr. P. Clift, of 
Plymouth, has put‘on:a number of men 'to work 
in excavating and preparing for the erection of 
new and extensive barracks. Without ‘the 
town, on the eastern side, some extensive forti- 
fication works have been commenced, imme- 


diately ‘behind the main guard, ite ‘the 
entrance ‘to the Mount Wise Barade. At the 
top of Stonchouse-hill.a demi-bastion, command- 
is lance Plymouth and‘Stonehouse, 
road 3 fo ; aud on 'the other ‘side of the 

the limestone rock is beg removed for the 
.ormation of a creseent-like fortress, command- 
ing Plymouth Sound, Stonehouse, and the roads 
ere lymouth. 

ttoxeter —The foundation-stone of a town- 
hall, “Smithfield,” &. was laid on "Thursday in 

week. The site is in High-street. 


by three ani eovers.asite of Ya. 1 r. 
I5p. The stalls and pens will contain 800 head 
of cattle, 840 sheep, and 225 pigs. The entrance 
for sheep is in the High-street, to keep them 
separate from the cattle. The estimate for the 
erection of the hallis between 3,000/. and 4,000/. 
and for the Smithfield, 1;5007. ‘The contractor 
is Mr. Wm. Evans, of Ellastone, who is under 
an agreement to nf my ae it by July next. Mr. 
Thomas Fradgley is the architect. The designs 
are by desire plain and unadorned. 


Stafford.—On Thursday, the foundation-stone 
of the new Guildhall and covered market was to 
be laid. ‘The contractors are Messrs. Holme, of 
Liverpool. 

Hanley.—A public bath for the worki 
classes has been erected in this neighbourh 
by gentlemen resident in the district. The 
building is situated between Etruria and Burslem. 
It is 150 feet in — by 60 feet in width, and 
will be supplied with clear water obtained from 
natural sources. On the side next the canal a 
high brick wall, branching out into a covered 
shed, for the ses of undressing and dress- 
ing, has been built, and on the opposite side a 
raised turf mound. The water on one side will 
be 2 feet in depth, gradually increasing to about 
7 feet, and a row of posts and ropes, running 
longitudinally, will partition off a portion for 
the safety and guidance of those who cannot 
swim, whilst the bottom will be composed of 
layers of fine sand and gravel. A | has also 
been erected near the entrance for the accom- 
modation of a bath-keeper. Mr. J. 8. Forbes, 
of Etruria, architect, furnished the designs and 
superinitended the erection. The bath will be 
available every day in the week, including 
Sunday mo up to the hour of divine 
service, at the Gouge of 1d. for admission, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a certain period of the 
day, when the charge will be 2d. 

Bilston. —The baths and washhouses here 
have been opened. The i tion took place 
on Wednesday in last week. The establishment 
comprises nineteen private baths—thirteen for 
men and six for women; a\plunge bath, and a 
‘swimming bath, the whole constructed of Ruf- 
‘ford and Finch’s patent lain. “Thee 
‘for admission, for 
from one guinea, for the-unrestricted use of all 
descriptions of baths, to ten ‘shillings ‘for the 
swimming baths only; single baths, first class, 
‘sixpence private warm, wee Sy cold, sixpence 
vapour and shower; roc —f class, ence 

rivate warm, one penny cold, threepence p. - 
f bath and shower bath, Swimming 
. "The washing department contains‘ten 
washing com men: each fitted with ‘three 
hs, and furnished yeaheah 
‘of “hot -and cold water, ‘also ‘steam water’ 


‘boiling. ‘There are ten drying closets, and a 
vitae uals, The sdlisens were Messrs. 





end. | school 


subscribers, are fixed at |’ 


-with the use of towel, twopence ; without, ‘one | 
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Ashpitel and Whichcord, the builder Mr. R. C. 
Hemberrow, of Wolverhampton, and the en- 
eer Mr. J. Potter. The cost of the erection 
been 2,300/. exclusive of site. Further 
improvements are projected in the town, and it 
is expected a town-hall will shortly be com- 


menced. 

Tiwerpool.—On Monday in last week, the 
founfation-stone of eal Catholic schools 
fer the poor, to beeredted sin connection with 


Bt. Brancis Xavier's Salisbury-street, 
was laid. They wll xtnl dong Haigh -street, 
att tte back of thesthunch, about 187 feet. The 


for boyswill be 81 feet by 82, and that for 
itis-of the tng eat aga will also 
an inintaee = 36 —! ‘34. The es- 
en 4 ‘ 


Weightnimn, Hadfeld, and Gould. On a pi 
eig) ani €. a piece 
of land adjoining, schools are about to be 
erected. The site has been given by the Duke 
of Norfolkk.——The New Roman Catholic 
Schools in White Croft, by the same architects, 
are now completed. They consist of a girls 
schoolroom on the upper floor, 75 feet by 30 
feet ; a boys’ schoolroom, 50 feet by 30 feet ; 
with class-room, 22 feet by 23 feet ; library, 
separate entrances, &c. The cost is about 
1,200/. raised by voluntary contributions, with 
the = of 500/. The adj ommittee of “ 
on Education. joining property 
been secured, and will form a Site tor the erec- 
tion, at some future period, of.a new church. 

Lincoln.—A scheme — baths has been 
‘prepared by Mr. J oore, with plans, and 
a model of the ‘building. The swimming-bath 
is circular, and the bath-rooms are 
in a circle within that of the swimming-bat 
the centre being occupied by rooms co 
with the building. Mr. Moore s the old 
apne as the most central site available 
for the erection of the building. 

Shields—The contracts for the erection of 
baths and washhouses at South Shields have 
been let ; the building contract to Mr. Cail, con, 
tractor, Newcastle, and the engineering contract 
be - asta ant ap la The 

twen ; 
cost wall’ be 3,000/. avs Oliver, jun. is the 
architect. 

Seaham.—The proceeds of the bazaar held by 


the Marchioness of me greean Bex Seaham 
Hall, on behalf of the Literary Institution at 
Seaham, now in course of erection, amount to 
4207. The building, which is altogether of 
stone, consists of a lecture-room, capable of 
holding from 500 to 600 persons; and on either 
side a library and news-room. The front will 
present a facade of about 80 feet, from the 
centre of which is brought out a bold projecting 
portico, supported by a row of columns. 

nated by an ornamental cornice and pediment. 
The approach to the lecture-room will be through 
the -portico, an ing from ‘this, distinct 


. The internal decorations 
be Ionic. It will ‘be lighted with gas from the 
roof, which, it is expected, will itate ‘the 
ventilation. ‘The — of Londonderry has 
presented the site a considerable portion 
of ‘the institution. Mr. Oliver, jun. is ‘the 
architect 


Hadi seeing. Seige have been so far 
for the erection of a corn exchange 


at ddington, adjoining ining the’ 
“Phe entire cost, includin site, wail ers 
‘he foundation-stone will be laid.in a few weeks 





by ‘the Marquis of Tweeddale. 





[Szpr. 3, 1853. 
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HER MAJESTY’S. VISIT TO IRELAND. 
On Monday last,- her Majesty and suite | P 
arrived from Holyhead in Dublin. The entering 
was in semi-state. Crowds. flocked from all 
quarters, and the city was literally inundated by| near Dundrum. 
strangers. 
The procession was not so imposing, nor the 
» as on the last occasion ; but itself. From an early hour 
i i igni state of anxious excitement. 
building was beset at eight o’clock, and a con- 
stant stream of visitors 
a few minutes of her 
eleven o’clock. 
Heavy showers fell; but 
ightness to a oe py i 
ved at the building, 
(under an awning erected 


enthusiasm so 
we are told that this is owing to the 

wish of her sae 5 ormnee ag a 

lucted as privately as possible. The ro 

suite eaadaihed foam Westland : 
Clare, Nassau, Grafton, W 
Sackville stzeets (acco: 
tion and detachments 
North Circular-road to the Viceregal 
Phenix Park. The day was fine, and 


the Irish metropolis 








the streets, which were decked in their best, 
ted an animated i 
illuminations took mee in the evening. In 
a cia ae 

esday, the day of 
esty’s visit to the Exhibition, a 
possible, more st 


polis 


appearance. 


The Exhibition 
ured in until within 


Maye 


ajesty’s arrival, about 





over the central door) into a small and taste- 


artial | fully-fitted apartment, specially 


prepared, W 
the bands played the National Anthem, and the 
numbers of congregated spectators shouted and 
cheered. 

A delay of short duration took place, whet 
the doors were thrown ‘and her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, Prince of Wales, and Prince 
Arthur, entered the nave, amidst the deafemmg 
cheers of a dense mass of beil seed 
proceeded to the platform under. — : 


ig 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tue American 
ment of Science have held their annual co 
Cleveland, 


a 


we observe, attended there. 

read we notice one “On the Resistance 
of Vertical Plates of ‘Tubular Bridges 
Hermann Haupt, . Penn. central railr 


the congress, . 
ae the yearly assessment to one. dollar, 


i 


= 


pny au 
to Messrs. Nourse and Co. 17, Corn- 
to a mortars with 
pestles, while 
auriferous quartz, it amalga 
in it by means of heated 
mercury. Weare a little surprised to find that 
the use of heat im ation of this kind is 
4 new discovery, considering the well known 
influence of exen.a very little heat in dissolvi 
metals in mercury, and in melting solid aie 
gams alr nite an is wes t . — the 
ordinary gold digger ‘only obtains a fourth part 
of the gold in the “dirt,” and other machines now 
in use only one-third of it, this machine obtains 
ev £ tsen of it. The erised material is 
a away, and.nothing but the pure amalgam 
remains, from whieh the mercury is distilled for 
asa before, leaving the gold in dust or 
wader. 
M The street. railways in New York, according 
te the Datly Courant, instead of being, as was 
nuisance, are a great con- 
are well managed,” says the 
writer, “and civilly conducted, and for a small 
sum you almost the whole length of the 
; do not interfere with the ordina 
travel of the-streets, and are not near as muc 


fon 
A new 


yented_b 
It is ana 
balls for 
mates ald 


[ 


i—*) 


the terror of as the omnibuses. 
The seats.are easy and the passage smooth and 
free from jolts:” 


Buildings in New York, according to the 
same writer, “ grow more elegant ang more ex- 
ive ‘as the city increases. Those tenements 
were considered thirty years as the 
most. , arenow third-rate residences ; and 
oa oe mee streets, that —_ ci the 
ima thule: amen , ‘are now but plebeian 
streets. Thee’ in Broadway is very great. 
Many of the old buildings that were once thought 
very splendid have been torn down, and im- 
mense six-story stores, with elegant sandstone 
fronts, have taken their place. When the 
stranger remembers how much building he has 
fore seen going on in the street, he in- 
voluntarily exclams, “When will Broadway be 
finished ?”” “The mew churches,” he adds, “are 
mostlyinthe Pointed Arch style, and present rather 


crushing and | 
it 


, | of boardi 
ions were offered reduc. | are laid, t ; 
and the men always near their work. This loco- 


pointing a committee to revise the constitu- ag boarding-house, or village, comprises 


machine has been in- Say conveniences for cooking 
and a model has been Sleeping. 


} 


| 


} 





‘to be the determination of the proper 


marble building nearly opposite the Adams 


ican Association for the Advance- | House is said to be ma splendid structure.” 


A new plan of accommodating labourers on rail- 


im-Ohio. The Earl of Ellesmere, | Way improvements is practised on the Chicago and 
th 
| nal, The 
,” by persons who live in cars fitted up for the : 
edalong as the rails | 


Mississippi railway, according to the I/linots Jour- 
entire wake force on this road is 100 


the men, and; 
securing the advantage ee 


fteen large covered cars, with all the neces- 
, eating, and 
They carry cows, -which graze along- 
side, and are put in the stalls when the locomo- 
tive village changes ground. 

Amongst the new 
Journal of the Pennsylvanian Institute, for May: 
last, we find the following :—For an Jm 
ment in Time-kilns; Samuel J. Seely, 
New York: antedated November 17, 
Claim.—*The process herein.described, of cal-) 
cining limestone im a ‘ki 
naces, and an artificial draft of air 


blower, substanti 
claim the combination of a-suction blower atthe, 
top of the kiln, and a forcing blower at the. 
bottom thereof, substantially as herein set forth. 
I also claim the method of regulating the pro- 
duction of steam ‘to generate the power for the, 
engine in proportion to the duty required of it, 
by setting the steam boiler in the same furnace; 
that supplies the heat for calcining the limestone, 
substantially as described.” —F or an Improvement, 
in Artificial Stone ; Julius Hornig and Ludwig: 
Suess, Union-hill, New Jersey. Claim.—“ The. 
employment of silex, alumina, and salt, mixed. 
sad, aid Fanaa. in the ore g a 
orth, and in ortions designated, in the 
manufacture of attificial stone.”—For an Jm- 

ovement in Compositions for a Filter; Wm. 

. Jemison, assignor to Charles Millington 
(now deceased), and John Jordan, and said 
Millington’s executrix and executor, and said 
Jordan, assignors to James M. Parker, city of. 
New York. Claim.—* The combination of ani- 
mal charcoal, glass, and starch, or its equivalent, 


treated in the manner set forth, for.a filtering | Otherwise 


compositon, as specified.” 











RATEABILITY OF COAL AND IRON © 
MINES AND MINERALS. 

THe anomaly which has ‘so long existed in 
respect of the lability of mines to be assessed in, 
contribution toward the relief of the poor ‘has 
for a considerable period been the occasion ‘of, 
much complaint yet lo contention. As 
the case now stands, the only difficulty spore) 
ciple. 


too much similarity. -Grace Church is perhaps ‘upon which the land is to ‘be rated where 


the most elegant in its proportions. It is con- | minerals abound, or 


structed of white marble; but the blocks were 
‘unpolished, and the rough surfaces have 
caught the dust and given the teen at a 


distance, of a ‘granite to the buildmg. The 
transepts of Aer Church have so many 
gable ends that the rear view of the building 
hailding an uncouth appearance. The handsomest 
of the Pointed Arch style is the parson- 

house of Grace Church.” ‘He expatiates on 

‘he constant growth of the city “from accretion,” 
as he calls it; but.a Londoner has little wonder 
left him for other cities than his own on such a 


Joseph ‘Swift, ‘Charles Henry Fisher, Peirce 
Butler, and other gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
have purchased the old Hunting-park course, 

aeres In extent, and are about to present it 
to the public for a park. This act of noble 
ee at —— —_ to —_ for 

‘epressi sition for acts of great 
tberality and philanthro 


d is emi % 
istic of i a eminently character 


yis 

2 , nie demonstrations, how- 

ever, it has too often.shown the want of cultiva- 

tion and elevation ; and herein have the superior 

and the wealthy classes been derelict to the 
om of duty. 

i operations seem to be still in an 

~ state at Boston, where the extensive addi- 

1 to the American House is progressing 

» and “magnificent” stores and other 


in various quarters. The 


placing at your 





yh which all mineral 
products must be approached. ‘So it is with, 
timber. Saleable underwoods, as ‘specified in 
the Act of Elizabeth, may be rated; ‘but tall 
timber has been held to be exempt. As saleable 
underwoods and coal-mines are mentioned, the 
doctrine of the law has been applied, which-says 
— Expressum facit cessare tacitum,”—hence 
both tall timber, as well as iron, copper, 
lead, tin mines, &c. however productive, are, 
uniformly held to beexempt, because coal-mines. 
and saleable underwoods are particularly ‘set 
forth in the preceding enactment. ‘The produce 
of iron-mines in the time of Elizabeth was pro- 
bably nominal, as compared with eoal ; and from. 
this period to the present the mineral resources 
of the country have ery ay argue, satan ty 
and thus the letter of the Act has been taken, 
although utterly at variance, as it must be, with 
the spirit thereof, the basis of which appears to 
be, that wherein is the ability to: enjoy, or bene- 
ficially to occupy, ability to contribute has been: 
uniformly considered ‘to be inseparable ‘there- 
from. 

Under these circumstances, ‘since ‘your recent 
notice of the suiject, T have taken the liberty of 

isposal the following :— 


Extract of a Report on Survey of Aberdare. 
Or MInes. 


The 43rd Eliz. c. 2, specifies, “That the overseers 
of every parish should raise ¥ taxation of every in-. 


patents reported in the} 


preee. t. 
co 


‘kiln, by the sid of Tar 

ec. 
furnaces and the kiln, maintained by a mechanical |, 
as herein sef forth. I also |, 


{tribution ‘towards the:relief ofthe poor. * 


'pthe beneficial value of ‘his occupation 
| officers ‘have to look to the:actual state-and value of 
‘the occupation.” . 





day, ““cujus est solum ejus est ad 
calum,” open to the ens. Limestone, which is 
the flux of ironstone, and in the of ing is 
worked with it, is rateable not the latter? 


, convey any in- 
demnity from.assessment. As well:might it be con- 
tended ceteris paribus, that a , ; should 


be held as exempt, because that stone, like ironstone, 
in a greater or less , is in fact imp 
the latter mineral, although not sufficiently so.in de- 
gree as to-render ‘its smelting remunerative. 

‘When he*redl or ori surface or soil ‘has been 
obtained, : ‘thereby rendered productive, 
it nevertheless : ‘tome that the actual ‘beneficial 
paar is — and is ‘still co- 
existent; the sunken area become progressively 
the present soil or surface, since a restitution or 
restoration pet y sang or ‘surface has by the 


process of quarr rendered impracticable, 
nay impossible Rast, has now been constituted 
as much the uce of the acquired surface, or soil, 
or strata, has been rendered uctive even as 


though the original soil or surface had never ‘been re- 
moved, or ‘even ‘under the most ‘skilful 


‘growing, impart not a greater value to the soil or 
pthey themselves.are. ing out upon a like soil or 
surface. In this case either must ‘be the “product ; 
and when éroustoue.is quarried, from the.o i 
on the soil or surface, where no mine or mining 
operations could ever have existed or was even prac- 
ticable, mining itself, in such instances, must be 
admitted unnecessary, inexpedient, and even im- 
practicable. 

By the -cropping out of the mimeral upon the 
original soil or surface, the soil itself is rendered pro- 
ductive, and an increased value is thus given'to the 
land, and by the process of quarrying ‘the progressively 
substituted or ired surfaces are rendered more 
80, anda greater-value is ‘thus imparted even to com- 


‘mon lands. 
marries, .chalk-pits, -pits, brick-earth, kilns, 
8 os reales ‘nor are minerals 


&c. are all 

themselves, ‘as exempt ; ‘for ‘the‘Courtof — 
Bench has ruled, that if from any mine'the or 
owner himself receives ‘in kind as rent any portion of 
‘the mineral produce either im a raw or manufactured 
state, when euch is-raised from the earth, and is upon 
the land .or:surface, then the lord or owner is treated 
as the occupier, and in the-way of trade in reference 
i Getgatn et Rania See 
treated as ‘the occupier of the mine. In the generic 
signification of the.term, ironstone is:certainly mineral. 


and as such minerals are not ex Den- 
man, in one of his distinguished judgments, has ruled, 


in reference to-occupations, “What isthe value of the 
occupation, from whatever source derived ? In neither 
can ‘the in ‘trade, as such, ‘be brought into the 
rate ; but ifthe ability of carrying on a gainful trade 
upon the ‘land adds to the value of that land, that 
value cannot be excluded, because it is referable to 
trade.” ‘And again, in reference to actual. oceupation, 
“that the rate cpiantaiei a! 


. 


The foregoi a was directed to the 
board of guatlishs-v the Merthyr Tydfil Union 





habitant, occupier of lands, houses, coal-mines, &e. 


as an accompaniment to the survey of the parish 
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of Aberdare, and has only an indirect reference 
to ironstone. 1 ore where raised through pit or 
shaft; al:hough im the parish of Aberdare it 
frequently occurs that both coal and ironstone 
are unisell through the aame-ineans. In point of 
productiveness, or rather in relation to intfinsic 
value, each may be equal. Nevertheless, in real 
contribution, actual uniformity, in the combined 
signification of the term, at once ceases to exist. 
Joun D. Parne. 








TERRA-COTTA STATUE, SYDENHAM. 

We are informed by Mr. Blashfield, that the 
statue of “ Australia,” by Mr. Bell, now placed 
in the gardens of the Crystal Palace, is of terra- 
cotta. A plaster mould was made from the 
model, into which a terra-cotta body, composed: 
of Devon and Dorset clay, ground flint, piss, &e. 
was pressed, at about the consistency of painters’ 

utty. After the clay, &c.had become sufficiently 
= to remove the mould, the statue was finished 
by an artist, the final touches being given by 
. Bell.. The statue was then placed in a 
proper situation to dry slowly; and, when dry, 
was removed into a reverberatory kiln by means 
of rollers, placed under a false bottom, upon 
which it was afterwards fired. The firing occu- 
pied three weeks, and the heat attained was that 
at which glass will melt. 

The contraction in firing was three quarters of 
Mee cant ce . iin 

e statue, after ing, weighed about 
25 cwt. and is, including its fin th, about 8 feet 
6 inches high. It is probably the largest piece 
of pottery ever fired in an entire piece. Mr. Bell 

the commission for the design and model, 
and Mr. Blashfield for the moulding, pressing, 
and firing. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 

Tue master builders have had meetings, but 
they cannot agree to any consistent or uniform 
line of procedure. 

Meantime the workmen are progressing in 
their pre-determined course, and, so far as we 
can perceive, are gradually ing all before 
them. Mr. Myers has given in, finding that some 
of the other masters would not support him, and 
his men now receive the required 5s. 6d. Mr. 
Jay’s submission we have already recorded. Mr. 
Mackenzie, the contractor for the Victoria-street 
houses of the Westminster Improvement Com- 
missioners, is said to have acceded. In Messrs. 
Cubitt’s employment all, it is said, who are 
worth it are to have the advance. Other masters 
are following these examples, so that the natural 
conclusion will be that while their inability to 
agree, unanimously, to resis¢ the generald emand 
implied a consciousness that the demand itself 
was not unjust,—their unwillingness to agree 
to 2 ere it, on the other hand, would prove that 
strikes were absolutely requisite to enforce a 
demand which was just. at workmen have a 
right to strike we have always held. That suc- 
cess in the immediate object of their strike 
necessarily implies that they have reaped an 
advantage, we have always questioned. In the 
presen instance we are at least obliged to admit 

hat strikes are effecting in detail what employers 
refused as a body to give. In future, therefore, 
how can workmen be blamed for resorting to 
strikes, however injurious to both parties, since 
it seems to be the only and the effectual way to 
ascertain whether masters seem to be able to 
afford to give what is required? We earnestly 
hope, for the sake of both parties, that in this 
case the masters really can afford what they so 
reluctantly yield on sufficient pressure of 
demand. ey cum to know what their 
returns actually enable them to give, but it will 
not be good for either employer or employed if 
@ mere temporary pressure of e ments has 
induced the former to yield, as only the least 
tommporacil ed of two positive evils. 
essrs. e and Nesham’s bricklayers have 
struck for the ten cent. or 6d. a day, and so 
have those of Messrs. Haynes and Kyre. A 
pe Ap. number of hands in the service of 
masters have also refused to work unless 
at an increased rate of wages. The consequence 
is, that new buildings taken under contract are 
standing 








still, at an immense loss to the con- 
tractors. At a , vay meeting of operative 
bricklayers it has resolved to support the 


men on strike, b iary aid, until the ad- 
vance solicited yen The workmen in the 
employ of Messrs, Holland dined together on 
Wednesday week at Highbury-barn, to the 
number of 300. Mr. H. Holland was to have 
taken the chair, but, on the morning of the day, 
the bricklayers of the firm waited upon him by 
deputation, and told him that they would not 
resume work without an advance of 10 per cent. 
on their wages. The morning of a festive occa- 
sion, to which Messrs. Holland contributed 
largely, was thus selected for the commence- 
ment of the strike. . 

The masons and others are still agitating for 
the nine hours’ day’s work. 

In the country there are still a few strikes 
taking place in the building trades. Thus at 
Swansea new docks the masons employed by 
Mr. Pickering, the contractor, have struck. 
The masong strike at Glasgow continued until 
lately, when it was settled. The workmen 
are to be paid at the rate of 5d. an hour, 
and to work fifty-seven hours a week; they 
may, however, work sixty hours if they choose 
at the same rate for each additional hour. 
In the event of the employers proposing to 
reduce wages, or the operatives to raise them, 
it is distinctly understood that six months’ 
notice is to be given by either party. 

In the farther north, as at Arbroath, &c. the 
wages movement appears to be now spreading. 





RAILWAY COMPENSATION. 


Meeson v. Eastern Counties Railway Company. 
—An inquiry was held on the 17th ult. at Brent- 
wood, before Mr. Gepp, deputy-sheriff, and’ a 
special jw. to assess a claim for alleged damage 
received by the plaintiff from the Southend and 
Tilbury Extension of the Eastern Counties 
Railway. According to the statement of a cor- 
respondent, the claimant, Mr. Richard Meeson, 
of the firm of Meeson, Errington, and Meeson, 
who carry on the well-known and extensive 
chalk-pits and lime-works at Grays, sought com- 

ensation for 2a. 3r. 39p. of lan attinally taken 

y the above railway company, and consequent 
damage, by severance, to his adjoining estate of 
160 acres, and for the permanent injury which 
he —— he would sustain in his business. 
Mr. Wallen, surveyor, Romford, estimated the 
compensation at 3,165/. 3s. exclusive of the cost 
of the culverts, 860/. Mr. George Prickett, of 
Hornsey, put it at 3,353/. exclusive of injury 
done to the business; and Mr. Robert Driver, 
of Whitehall, at 4,775/. including the culverts. 
The damages were laid at the Totter amount. 
The jury awarded 650/. ! 











ELECTION OF SURVEYOR FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF ST. LUKE, &c. 


On Thursday, 25th ult. the justices proceeded 
to elect a surveyor for the district of St. Luke 
(Old-street) and Glasshouse-yard, under the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act. The candidates 
were:—Mr. H. Field, Mr. H. J. Hammon, 
Mr. F. W. Porter, and Mr. G. B. Williams. 
The election fell on Mr. Hammon. 








IRON BUILDINGS. 


Messrs. E..T. BELLHOUusE and Co. of Manchester, 
have received orders to prepare an iron custom-house 
and public store for Payta, in Peru, of very consider- 
able magnitude. The custom-house will be 70 feet 
square within the walls, and have balconies and 
verandahs projecting out 64 feet from each face of the 
building. The main portion of the structure will be 
of two lofty stories, and there will be a platform 
224 feet square above the roof, from which will rise 
a circular tower, with a smaller tower above, sur- 
mounted by a cupola and flag-staff: the extreme 
height from the ground to the top of the flag-staff 
will be above 100 feet. The whole of the exterior 
will consist of cast-iron uprights and wrought-iron 
framing, with sheets of galvanized corrugated iron 
attached thereto by means of bolts and rivets. Each 
of the stories will have a main central passage 18 feet 
wide, from which the various rooms and offices will 
be entered. The whole of the interior will be floored, 
lined, and ceiled with wood. The iron store or ware- 
house will be of a plainer design, consisting of a large 
building under one roof; the extreme length being 
120 feet, and the width 90 feet. The cast-iron 
rights of this building will be of the form recently 
patented by Messrs. These uprights are 











in section a hollow column, having side wings cag 
thereon of such a form that the corrugated sheets wij] 
fit in a simple way to the ribs. The main 
orga parr greasy te yee 
grated opening, with a gateway, t which 
covered area for loading and unloading wi be entered, 
50 feet long and 30 feet wide. Messrs. Bellhouse 
have recently sent out to India the iron roof of g 
church, calculated to obviate the intense heat of io. 
pical climates. Wrought-iron principals extend from 
wall to wall aeross the building. Rebated wooden 
boards 14 inch thick, are fastened upon them, ang 
over these a layer of thick dry hair felt is 

with a final external covering of corrugated sheet. 
iron. At New York a lodging-house is being pre. 
pared for the accommodation of 1,000 persons. Its 
height will be eight stories, and the outside dimen. 
sions 200 feet square, having a courtyard in the 
centre. The exterior is being made of iron, and the 
inner walls and partitions of brick, and it will be 
thoroughly fireproof in every part. The cost, in. 
cluding purchase of land, is expected to amount to 
400,000 dollars. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


THE costly engine-houses of the old Atmospheri 
line in Devonshire, are being blasted and demo. 
lished. One of them, the Dainton, blown up last 
week, was 90 fect high, and yielded 500 tom 
of building materials. By an improved mode of 
blasting it was demolished by four pounds of 
powder. The South Devon Company are making 
a double line from Newton Abbot downwards to Ply. 
mouth; and the Messrs. Holmes, who have taken the 
contract, are proceeding vigorously with the work. 
‘A congress of directors, from different parts of 
Germany, is sitting at Berlin to arrange for the rapid 
commnnication of all improvements among the mem- 
bers in providing for through trains——Our readers 
will recollect of an account in our columns of a machine 
for tunnelling through the Alps. The central railway 
of Italy is to be staked out immediately and the tunnel 
commenced. We have also made mention of a tunne- 
boring machine in America. The machine is thus 
described in the New York Tribune. “ The great tun- 
nel borer, just built by Messrs. Woodruff and Beach, 
of Hartford, is the invention of Mr. KE. Talbot, a 
foreman in their factory. Worked into its own m- 
chinery, is an engine of sixty-horse power. This 
drives four piston-rods, horizontally, and these tum 
four half-circle plates, of stout proportions, on which 
circular revolving-blades are set. These four plates. 
are turned with exactness about one-fourth of a circle 
and back, and are all set upon a revolving plate of 
about ten feet in diameter, and, as thus set, cut & 
cuticle of 17 feet in diameter.. The machine weighs 
about 80 tons, and is of stout proportions throughout. 
The motion obtained by this invention is novel—e- 
tirely new. By it the revolving knives, each running 
its quarter circle, cut completely from the centre to 
the circumference, and they do their work steadily 
and surely, cutting a round hole as they are turned 
by the large or centre plate.”——The King of 
Naples has ordered the railway from Naples to Brn- 
disi to be commenced, but he has directed that no 
Englishman, either directly or indirectly, is to haye 
any connection with its making, or in the man 4 
ture of the matériel to be employed. ——Mr, © 
O’Reilly, of Reading (U.S.), has patented a plan r 
the construction of rails, which he terms & diviges or 
double-plate rail, being ag hy of a flanged arc Ss 
bridge rail of usual form, but only about half ae 
general thickness and weight, with another of si . 
external form, thickness, and weight on which 
rests. The under sides of the arch of the upper 
forms a groove to fit over and rest upon the 
the under one, the spike holes corresponding, 60 rf 
they may be secured firmly together, and nites 
foundation. A patent for a precisely similar rau ai 
been taken out by Mr. C. E. Smith, of P , 
adding the insertion of a hollow or solid tongt 
the lower rail, to give it 6 Dene: £5 three 8 is 
cross ties, directly adjacent to the joints—— the 
New York invention for ventilation of carriages, 
air is taken through an air-tube surrounding, ibe 
tender, and thence passes through the ogy 9 
baggage-car, through the baggage-car into “2 
senger-car, passing out at the open door of t 
car, no matter how long the train may be. ° at 
gage-car is made as tight as possible, so that mee 
can get in, nor air escape, except through the do 
When the air reaches the last door of pea: °. 
car, it passes’ intd a sort of ‘cubby-house, mé 
India rubber. The —— enter a door in a 
side of the cubby-house, and thence pass to their rsd 
in the car. There is one continuous saloon, pie, 
forward end of the -car to the extreme racy 
the passenger-car, fe meat this saloon all the iret 
air taken in around the tender passes. The wie) 
of each car are made tight,” ——The Rochester 
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ion says :-—‘ We were shown, at the depdt of the 
oa York Central Railroad, two cars with refrige- 











attached to them, for the p' of preserving 
meats and vegetables for any of time in 
ee. ae ma sen hee, 9 for the 
. The car is an invention of Mr, Lynan, and 
a patent has been secured for it.” 
- SPliscellanea. 


Tat New Excavations at HercuLaneum.— 
“The last days. of Pompeii” by Bulwer exhibits but 
one phase of that immensity of interest in the possi- 
bilities and the actualities of those two posthumous 
cities, Pompeii and Herculaneum, whose “ geological 
remains,” as we may truly call them, are now opening 
on the astonished sight of a generation of men divided 
by twenty hundreds of years from those whose traces 
still appear, in their streets and their dwellings,— 
traces not only of their domestic habits and their 
every-day acts and employments, but of their vanities, 
desires, and duties,—nay, of their own very selves. 
The remains of a true Roman soldier are seen at a pos- 
tern, where duty kept him as a sentinel till he perished 
at his post, amid the war of the elements,—a war far 
more terrible than he had ever before faced. The 
skeleton of a poor wretch is found loaded with valu- 
ables, to retain which would appear to have constituted 
a stronger desire than that of preserving life itself. A 
slender skeleton bedecked with rings and bracelets 
mockingly betrays the “ weaker vessel ” and its excus- 
able nay pleasant vanities. Everyone who contemplates 
such pictures of the past can readily sketch the outline 
of a little imaginative romance of his own of the “ last 
days” of Pompeii or of Herculaneum. New sources 
of suggestion are still turning up. The excavations 
at Herculaneum have been renewed, and an immense 
field of interest still remains to be explored. The 
work, however, proceeds as yet but slowly—at the 
rate of 4s. 6d. a day! So says acorrespondent of the 
Atheneum, from whom we may here quote the follow- 
ing passage in respect to a part of the old arsenal 
near the port of Herculaneum —now, by the way, 
half a mile from its walls:— “I found myself 
in 8 series of small rooms or apartments, with 
kitchens attached, which had just been laid open: 
apparently they had been quarters for marines. The 
roof is vaulted, and very lofty; whilst the partition 
walls are very low,—showing that one large hall or 
space had been hastily or rudely arranged with a view 
te the convenience of numbers. In the first small 
room, which was a kitchen, still exist the stoves and 
grates, precisely of the same form as are now to be 
séen in every part of Magna Grecia. Beneath the 
stove lay fragments of pottery, which a slovenly cook 
might have thrown there an hour before, “to put 
them out of the way ;” whilst the bones of the poor 
cook, it might be, were found mixed up with ashes 
and the instruments of his trade. In the same place 
also were found bones and minute fragments of iron 
plates ; indicating, in the opinion of Cavalier Bonucci, 
that in the awful moment of this city’s destruction, 
some men were surprised and overwhelmed on this 
very spot. What a melancholy interest have these, 
especially as connected with history. From the kitchen 
we passed through a small room and entered another 
kitchen. On the grate or stove were lying pieces of 
charcoal: the mark of the smoke was fresh upon the 
stove, [A fire laid 2,000 years ago, to be lighted, 
perhaps, “to-morrow !””] Below and by the side of it 
was a sink for receiving dirty water, and the hole 
which carried it off was still entire. Beyond this 
Were one or two other small rooms: and then our 

rogress was stopped by a mountain of indurated ash. 
n this they were mining or burrowing a passage.” 
‘. Exursition or INVENTIONS.—A correspondent, 
f Revilo,” says he earnestly wishes to see established an 
institution where any individual of any nation or class 
might publicly exhibit, without expense, fear of piracy, 
or loss of time, ~ invention or model, affecting the 
arts or sciences. It is well known, he remarks, that 
many important inventions have been accidentally 
rescued from oblivion, in which a want of inexpensive 
and secure means of making them public had detained 
them, ‘Some eighteen months since, he adds, an 
association was started, entitled “The Inventors’ Aid 
Association,” but it died at birth, and the poor inven- 
tor’s horizon is as black as ever. It must be remem- 
Fi however, that even poor inventors have now 
they ddr as respects publicity with safety, which 
; not possess priortothe recent changesin the law 
ammo and according to which, new inventions may 
anywhere exhibited after the preliminary steps have 
se taken towards securing a patent ; so that previous 
th expiring of the temporary period of protection, if 
by iavention be worth anything, it may be taken up 
Y 8 capitalist, and patented. There are still risks, no 
bt; but such probably there ever will be, to some 


extent at least, whatever be the state of the law on the 


. 
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TRoN AND OTHER Metats.—The relief from pre- 
vious depression in the iron trade, induced by the late 
reductions in price, still continues, and might ere long 
restore something like prosperity to the trade, but will 
it be credited that there is ly talk of raising 
prices again! The stimulus lately given to the Ame- 
rican home manufacture, on the other hand, is occa- 
sioning serious apprehension that the transatlantic 
market is closing against the British iron manufac- 
ture. Australia, however, may be said to be only 
now opening to the trade. The disputes with work- 
men in Wales are not yet settled, and are productive 
of some anxiety. Coal is still high priced, and 
threatens to be forced up even higher. The iron of 
the Cleveland district, in Yorkshire, is likely ere long 
to come into formidable competition with other dis- 
tricts in the trade.. The formation, in the oolite, 
yields 30 to 40 per cent. of iron, and already several 
large undertakings have been established, numerous 
furnaces put in action, and a new branch of industry 
thus opened up in this extensive district, which is 
about to be greatly facilitated by new railway commu- 
nication——A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune speaks of “a mass of pure copper in the 
North American mine, thrown down on the 8th of 
July, and which was 42 feet long, 20 feet high, and 
2 feet thick !” Dr. Owen, of Indiana, who has 
made a survey of the mineral lands of Iowa and Win- 
consin, in his report to Congress, calls attention to 
vast deposits of electric calamine, the carbonate of 
zine, associated with the ores of lead in regular veins. 
The lead miners, not knowing its value, have a special 
aversion to it, and thousands of tons are laying at 
surface in the neighbourhood of the mines. Mining 
operations are undoubtedly rapidly extending in the 
United States, and these large resources of calamine 
will enable the American capitalist, when fully 
made available, to compete with Belgium, whence 
nearly all the zinc of commerce is supplied—— 
M. J. C. De Medeiros, of Passy, France, has patented 
a plan for improvements in the means of preserving 
metals, by applying mercury to such surfaces as have 
an affinity, for quicksilver, and where there is no such 
affinity by means of an intermediate surface of gal- 
vanized iron. There is also a claim for the discovery 
that such amalgams constitute a voltaic pile, repulsive 
to sea animalculee—such as barnacles and other shell- 
fish,—to seaweed, and other marine matters containing 
animal or vegetable life; also preventing oxidation in 
excess with copper in the proportion of 1 in 50 in its 
normal state in sea water, and 1 to 1,000 in 
atmospheric air. 

GENERAL BoarpD oF HEALTH.—From returns just 
printed it appears that the average annual expenditure 
of the Central Board of Health (after deducting the 
amount repayable from Local Boards of Health) has 
been 4,8137. The number of boards held have been 
1,000 ; and the number of letters received 27,172, 
exclusive of letters and returns relating to epidemics. 
Letters, &c. despatched, 93,580. Representations 
made to Board for assistance, and complaints as to 
public nuisances, 2,167 ; local reports, 720. Petitions 
from cities and towns for application of Public Health 
Act, 246. Act applied by confirming Acts to 79 
towns, &c. and to 76 other places by Order in Council. 
Number of deputations from towns, &. 115. Legal 
opinions given in answer to questions submitted by 
Local Boards, 1,430. General reports issued by 
Board, 20 vols. in print. Average expense of 
applying Public Health Act, 108/. 16s. 83d. while 
average expense of local and private Improvement 
Acts, as taxed by taxing officer of Commons, has been 
1,6277. 12s. 5d. Loans to Local Boards sanctioned 
by General Board, upwards of 565,000/. for execution 
of works for water-supply and drainage in fifty-five 
towns under operation of Act. Average expense of 
private improvement, works of house drainage and 
water-supply (including filling up of cesspools, &.) 
14d. per house per week. Average expense of works 
for constant supply of water, 1 and 3-16ths of a penny 
per house per week. Average expense of public 
drainage works, 1}d. per house per week. 

CoNSTRUCTION OF PAVEMENTS AND Roaps.—Mr. 
Hadley, of Birmingham, according to the local Jour- 
nal, has patented an invention, the object of which is 
to obtain an indestructible pavement, to maintain 
throughout its duration an equal level and more 
durable working surface, and also to obviate inequali- 
ties and corrugations. The invention consists in 
forming separate blocks of granite or wood into solid 
plates or blocks of any size, thickness, or areal sec- 
tion, by the introduction and application of thin cast- 
iron or other metal plates, frames, or boxes, cast so 
as to form a section of the road, with a series of thin 
cast-iron vertical girder division-plates, so that the 
pavement will consist of a row or line of granite or 
wooden blocks and a vertical girder division-plate of 
metal alternately. The plate or boxes will be laid in 
gravel or concrete. A decrease in noise is expected 
to be realised by the solidity and evenness of the 
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New Mops or ILLumination.—The Paris journals 
report that M. Fould the minister, M. Visconti the 
imperial architect, and a numberof officials, lite 
men, and artists, assembled the other day in the 
workshops of M. Alexis Codillot, to experiment on a 
new mode of public illumination. The principle is 
that of the multiplication of light by means of in- 
numerable small mirrors arranged in a particular 
manner in a multitude of frames bound together, and 
which may take different forms—as, that of a star, 
&e. This framing in light wood-work, with its 
mirrors, is placed perpendicularly and made to rotate. 
In front of its central point is placed a bright burner, 
the reflection of which illuminates every mirror, malti- 
plying the light as it rotates. If between the burner 
and the mirrors a coloured glass is interposed, the 
mirrors reflect the colour. By means of certain 
arrangements, the interposed glasses are made to pro- 
duce effects and gem of tints to which the 
rotation, it is said, gives a fairy aspect. Where the 
light is not ae the Shodan power is declared 
to be so great that a man may read by it ata 
kilometre’s distance—about two-thirds of a mile. 
This mode of lighting, it is added, may be 
turned to account for other purposes than that of 
mere street illumination,—for shipwreck signals, 
lighting great night works, tunnels, &c. for example. 


Lamp-post Inpicators.—At Salford the follow- 
ing plan is about to be adopted :—At the summit of 
each public lamp-pillar will be affixed, so as to pro- 
ject over the footpath, one directory banner, 24 inches 
by 16 inches, having at the top a label 3 inches deep, 
with carved ends, and of a length necessary to receive 
on each side the name of the street or thoroughfare. 
Each board will be divided on each side into two 
compartments, within which will be recorded - the 
names and purposes of all proximate public buildings, 
post-offices, churches and chapels, &c. together with 
the hours of business at public offices, times of de- 
spatch at post-offices, and periods of service at religious 
establishments. The remaining compartments will 
be devoted to the trading community, in considera- 
tion of a very moderate subscription. The trading 
references will be restricted to a simple indication of 
name, address, and occupation. These references, 
and the names of the thoroughfares, will be uniformly 
published on a purple ground, in gold letters, alter- 
nately shaded with vermilion and pale blue; and 
where indices are applicable they will be introduced, 
painted in flesh colour and artistically executed, so as 
to indicate the relative position of each establishment 
referred to. The mouldings and carved portions of 
the banners will also be gilded, and the whole com- 
pleted in the most decorative style, so as to constitute 
a positive public ornament, as well as a source 
useful information. : 

VaLuE of Lanp IN THE Crry oF Lonpon.— 
The estates committee of St. Thomas’s Hospital met 
a fortnight ago to receive tenders for a piece of land 
belonging to their corporation, and which has reverted 
to them in the course of the improvements in the 
neighbourhood of and connected with the new Royal 
Exchange. The land in question is situated at the 
north-west corner of Finch-lane, which is to be 
widened and rounded, and contains only about 400 
square yards. It is let on lease for a term of eighty 
years, and for this small piece of land the enormous 
rent of 1,300/. per annum net has been given by the 
Australasian Banking Company, with a condition to 
build upon it a substantial stone building. This 
letting, if calculated at its freehold value, at the pre- 
sent price of Consols, would represent the extraordinary 
sum of rather more than 520,000/. acre. 

Tue Untuckxy Arcuitect.—The suspicions of 
the Roman police are occasionally carried to a ludicrous 
excess, as recently in the case of a Roman architect, 
engaged in rebuilding a large house in the Via Frattina, 
who, as is customary in this city when the roof is put 
on a new edifice, gave a dinner to his workmen a few 
days ago. Rejoicing in the exhilarating aspect of the 
dishes of maccaroni and flagons of wine, the brick- 
layers drew up in military order, with their tools 
shouldered, to receive the master of the feast, and 
merrily paid him the semblance of a military salute, 
an honour which cost him dear, for the occurrence 
was related by one of the over-ready corps of spies, 
exaggerated into the regular drilling of labourers to 
the use of arms for revolutionary purposes, and the 
unfortunate architect is at the present moment in 
prison for the offence.— Daily News. 

Brruminous Minerats.—Mr. John Perkins, of 
Manchester, has patented a method of distilling at a 
low temperature coal shales and other carbonaceous 
earths, coal excepted, found in the carboniferous for- 
mation, yielding bituminous matter on the application 
of heat, and in obtaining therefrom paraffine, an oil 
containing paraffine, and other substances. Ra: 3 
paratus is a common gas retort, built up in - 
work, and heated by fire, and to which is connected 
a coil of iron pipe, immersed in*cold water, to cool 





and condense the products of distillation. 
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spent certainly may be done; 
‘by those who are building-or rebuilding offices, 


and? whieh they: shiould: provide with: loftier-and'more} you as the best meditun of i . 
ee ee ————. for ventila-| tects at large, who, ofcourse, all study tlie Bui/der. 
: gas required is so: great and: i 


once only: weekly, to-suchi influences, more! to the architect, to wliom you must explain what part 
‘than the labours-of'the Naame ee ee you wish to sketch, and’ he will then provide you with 


vapours away from the burners at once through tubes: 
opening-into the outer ait under proper arrangements. 

‘Tae Ant. Gatientes at Epinsurca.—The struc- 
one roof the National and the Royal Scottish 
Avademy, is far advanced, external. mason-work 
being nearly finished, and the roofing, now.in progress. 


‘| Expressing 
idably evolved’ so’ the cathedral, I’ was informed by.the verger om sentry 
ive; that when: combined’ with: small and close} that to do so. you must first: apply to that apocryphal’ 
ts, the effect is most’ trying: and injurious to ate tlie- dean and’ cliapter, wlio would most: 
ikely 


: an attendant. 
power over those whi: are daily, or ratlier| ever, who accompanies you all the while; and takes: 


= Sa sg to them: lie- cannot doubt: Wliere| care you do not stray. So. you must’ draw, if you 
‘is not to be thought off a-great mitigation wont de so at Canterbury, witli this log tied to 
y: | leg like an ass turned. to: graze on the highway.—P. 








inside diameter at the. bottom and top is 17 feet 4), 
inclies. and’ S feet’ 6inches respectively: Nearly half | sevyi 
@ million of bricks have been consumed in erecting it: | 
, |The “‘cap” is. of cast-iron, and wei 
to the: oppressive heat’ and: unhealtliful closeness-of'| 14 tons ; tlie lightning: conductor is 

, ing with a gold-tipped 


SKETCHING IN 
Sodjourning lately at’ Canterbury, I * some 
knowledge touching: the regulations of the cathedral,, 
which, as I anv by no means selfish, I’communicate to” 
‘informing artists and archi- 


a wish to sketch a little in the interior of 


grant you ission ;, then you must’ proceed 


You must’ pay’ lim for his time, how- 


Tue. ORDNANCE an aa see mo ——" 
is again raised against. th inance-office.. -T 
indulge the hope that this: is meperatony to. elevating 
the centre to a level with the wings, and thus:making- 
the while a decent’ and’ well-proportioned built 
Some alteration is, it seems, contemplated on 
lath and’ plaster (wliat: sliall I call. them ?) offsets: in 
front. If these must:remain, at any rate they should 
be. cased’ with. brick and not. compo, and thus 


COpPer-TOPINGs,| hie 


ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. — |. 


Restoration or CARLISLE CATHEDRAL.—Ténders 


for the: restoration of‘ Carlisle Cathedral: were received 


to 29th July: There were four-competitors: Messrs, 
ean ade tie ue came — 
cdiersibne: contended? ses pte dey 


called erde houses. It. is: a anbterranean, of 
‘form the semi-circular; b 
the end, Its extreme length is 38 feet; its 


width is abont 6 feet, and continues. at. about that 
average, The height is:ftom 5% to 6 feet. The sides 
are built. with stones, some of those in the bottom 
very large. The:roof is formed of stones 6 or 7 feet 
long, some of them sup to, weigh above 1} ton, 
The floor is.formed of: the native. rock. (hornblende), 
and'is very uneven. 

_ Lanes. Brocs: op Manpiz.—There hes just been; 
landed. at. Thames-hank, Pimlice,.a. block of marble, 
out.of which will. be. worked the lange tasza: for the 
“Alhambra,” in the: Cr;stel Palace, The block 
measures 10 feeb by’ feet: 8’inches; and.is: 2 feet thick.. 
Tt. is, said. to. be. the: largest. block. of Sicilian. or 
Ravacione marble ever broughtrinto . Itwas 
imported by. Mr. Thompson, from Messrs, Fabbricotti’s 
quarries. in Carrara, for Sig, Monti, the sculptor, 
who: has.to exeeute the work. 











TENDERS 
Delivered atthe Guitdhall, on the 29th of July; for the 
first portion of the New Metropolitan Cattle- 
Copenhagen-fielis, Mr: Bunning; archtitect::— 





















































The design has undergone some alterations; The i c , one 
ing appears to suffer ftom want of. elevation. bronglit into some Karmony: with the main building: Cook £53,971 0 0 
The. es form an oblong, in the Grecian Ionic | one was, I’helieve, erected for tlie private accommo- = om .* 
aa ectpading in 265 féet over the columns, | dation of some (probably the late) resident: secretary ; 43,720 0 0 
‘1$0'in breadth. interior is divided into two |#nd having a. lion, they were obliged to mount a) Willson: (necepted): «...............0000 42,238 0 0 
suites-of’ apartments, parallel’ in form: and’ position, | wicorn to match.—Z, A. om °:¢ 
which extend. — _ south, The Royal Scottish ee pr Hg miner Ss es 
Academy are to. have the eastern range, consisting of'| series. of experiments lias: just, been. concluded in For tlie Royal’Hotel, Sydeniiam. Mr: F. Pouget, archi 
seven apartments; the National’Gallery is to accupy | chain-testing at, Woolwich Dockyard’ on.| ‘eet ;.and'the quantitige applied by Mr. Bi: Custis — 
the western range, similar in form and’ extent. | deck-naila and. _ &e: made. of iron,, and. coated’ — aie £12,743 0 : 
inte and communicating with each are two |'and tipped with copper by Messrs. Watt. and Bur-|  Yar%isasca's ae 08 
octagons of 22 feet each, for cabinet’ pictures and. — process: The object of the patent is} = = 2 
For. the permanent collection, several’) to. render. iron. deck-naila,. bolts, and other articles,| yor building two semi-detached villas for Mr. Thomes 
works, of art. have. alteady been Among | available. for use. in shiphnilding where copper deck | Colley, at- St. John’s Wood. Mr. John Burges Wateon, 
them are—“‘ Christ teaching H’ %. Mr. Ri. S; | nails; bolta,, &. are at_present saplied, by —— architect ::— 
; “ Oberon. and’ Titania,”’ by My. Noel‘Paton ; | iron. with copper and: brass, and the application of the Longmire sresvees £3;178' 0 : 
and’ “Columbus ing. America:” the three | invention: to. slieet: iron, and. tubes. preserves these}  w etingh 8 
1,2007; Itis intended'to exhibit a| articles from corrosion.. The experiments are 2,680 0 0 
collection of works by tlie Land Flemish masters, | to have been successful in. showing: the advantages of 
the y of the late Marquis of Bute. the. t. The first set were made with a view of] For house at Harrow for H. P: Hatliaway; Esq. Messrs. 
4LUE Snag garg eens er aceraning if the oc cm any injary thie Tee ee 
Dugdale and’ Co. of. Piccadilly, have & plot'| process,, next with reference to the possibi Haynes and Eyre. £2,420 
of” ;. now: partially Tasted gong alam of” separating the copper ftom tlie iron, A box-con- Cooner:.... rand ° 0 
‘by Kennedy-street, Cooper-street, and Booth- | taining a the results: was forwarded''to| Carter 2,177 0 © 
street; ‘and are about to erect a warehouse upon it: | Captain Sir Baldwin Walker, Surveyor of the Navy,|  Bowland’and Bvant.................1000 —*s 
price, | for-submission to the Admiralty matte wegustnes 
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per square. yard, exclusive of’ a small’) 
acknowledgment, to We paid yearly, in.the nature of. a | 
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